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HE framers of the Elizabethan Poor Law from which we derive 

our present complicated procedures in regard to residence and 
settlement could not foresee that inclination or necessity would uproot 
their descendants at frequent intervals. They could not know the size 
of Canada, that it would have nine provincial governments and 
ninety-nine municipalities in Ontario alone. Neither could they know 
that the strategic location of industry, the changes brought about by 
war, and the ease of transportation in a mechanical age would make 
it the exception rather than the rule for a person to be employed in 


the community where he happened to grow up. 


We know all these things. Yet we continue to tolerate out of date 
legislation regarding local responsibility which looks more like a 
jig-saw puzzle than part of a comprehensive scheme for providing 
social security for Canadian citizens. 


It is true that in the days of Queen Elizabeth laws of this kind 
looked like a contribution to the stability of community life and a 
protection of the taxpayers from the people who did not “belong”. 
To-day a man loses his residence in British Columbia if he leaves the 
province for a year, but he must support himself for five years in 
Nova Scotia to gain residence there. If he becomes unemployed in 
this new Province, he may choose to accept placement in an Ontario 
industry through the National Employment Service. After ninety days 
residence in an Ontario municipality he is eligible for hospitalization 
but not for unemployment assistance. So he, and his family, have 
settlement nowhere. 


Anyone who has ever helped.a family establish residence knows 
the weary struggle to record migration from province to province, 
with way stops at assorted cities, towns and villages, not to speak of 
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a few weeks spent “near” Soda Creek, and two months on the “east 
slope” of Copper Mountain. Any public welfare official knows not 
only this side of the picture, but also the cost in time and effort of 
charging back the costs of relief. The stranded family, the girl trying 
to hide an illegitimate child and the seasonal labourer know the 
heartbreak and discouragement of not being wanted. 


In addition to general relief, the question of residence affects 
various other types of social security legislation such as old age 
pensions, mother’s allowances, hospitalization, and child welfare. 
These involve conditions which are frequently either unpredictable or 
inevitable, and residence problems in connection with them cannot 
be solved by expecting Canadians to eschew the wander-lust. In 
recent years there have been efforts to change regulations and the 
present situation, according to Dr. Cassidy of the Toronto School of 
Social Work, is that we have “considerable diversity within four 
provinces, ancient poor law uniformity within two, and modernized 
uniformity within two others”. 


Among those who have studied the problem of residence there is 
uniform opinion on its ultimate solution. This is nothing more or less 
than the complete abolition of settlement rules. Opinions on the best 
way to arrive at this vary. Abolition of provincial rules, with Dominion 
leadership and co-operation would meet part of the problem. Financial 
adjustments between federal, provincial and municipal governments 
would seem essential. Interprovincial agreements with reciprocal 
provisions and abolition of all intra provincial settlement schemes 
would be one step in the right direction. 


The State of Rhode Island has abolished local residence rules 
and seems happy about it. The State of New York has scrapped what 
Mr. Lansdale calls its “costly and cumbersome settlement system” 
in favour of one where the locality pays for the cost of care of needy 
persons with over one year’s residence, and the State pays for those 
without it, and also for needy Indians, and certain other groups. 


This jig-saw puzzle of residence and settlement will not be solved 
in a quiet evening beside the fireplace, but we can press for more 
understanding of the financial and social problems involved. ‘’Pro- 
tecting the taxpayers” is a popular battle cry but the taxpayer usually 
recognizes a fact when he sees one, and it is up to social workers and 
social agencies to put the true facts of the case before him. 


The hidden costs of inadequate relief given during the depression 
have come to be fairly generally accepted. The intangible hazards of 
poor housing are being widely publicized at the present time. Surely 
we can show to the Canadian people what happens when we have to 
rely on antiquated settlement legislation to determine who among 
them shall benefit by the social security which is the right of them all. 
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New York State’s 


New Public Social Service System 


more vital responsibility than 

keeping that service geared to 
changing needs. Indeed, a public 
program that no longer responds 
to the needs of those it was de- 
signed to serve becomes a dead 
bureaucracy. In no field of govern- 
ment is sensitivity to public needs 
more requisite than in social wel- 
fare. 


I’ ALL public service there is no 


Effective administration provides 
the ways and means through which 
social services reach the needy and 
the sick at the right time and in 
the right measure. On the surface, 
managerial techniques seldom offer 
material of dramatic or popular 
interest. To the administrator, 
exercise of such administrative 
functions is often  unrelieved 
drudgery at best, even though the 
highest skills are applied and the 
most provocative problems aze in- 
volved. To the uninitiated on- 
looker, the whole process appears 
to be too technical and too obscure. 
But administration is a determin- 
ing factor, if not the chief determi- 
nant, in setting the levels of quality 
and quantity in public services. 
When administration fails, someone 
suffers. A bereft family is evicted, 
Medical aid does not reach the in- 
digent sick. An aged _ couple 
silently endure distress in a dingy 
room. A threatened child is ig- 
nored until he is already on the 
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road to delinquency and crime. Or 
individuals become malnourished 
and are started toward long-term 
public care. 
Governor Requests 
Reorganization 

The average citizen expects his 
public welfare system to take good 
care of the sick and the needy, to 
do it through maximum local 
initiative, and to be efficient and 
economical about it. When Gover- 
nor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York State first took office in 
January, 1943, he reflected that 
viewpoint in telling the State 
Legislature that “relief and wel- 
fare measures are now a _ patch- 
work. They must be integrated 
and broadened to provide in- 
creased services. ...” Because any 
fundamental revision of the public 
welfare structure would require 
corrective legislation, the Governor 
requested the Legislature’ in 
January, 1944, to make a study of 
the local public welfare system, 
commenting: “Laws have been 
enacted through the years and pro- 
grams introduced as the people of 
the State have come to recognize 
the needs of new groups of de- 
pendents or have found new de- 
vices for meeting old problems. 





The establishment of each new 
program has usually carried with it 
a new administrative unit or plan 
of operation. The financing of these 
services has developed without any 
over-all plan, so that the variation 
in the cost borne by the localities 
and the State is a bewildering set 
of inconsistencies. ...A more 
effective attack upon our present 
day and future responsibilities in 
the field of social security requires 
that we bring related activities into 
an effective working team and that 
we simplify our administrative 
machinery.” 


Legislative Committee Appointed 

The Legislature consequently 
created the Special Committee on 
Social Welfare and Relief (of the 
New York Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Interstate Co-operation) 
and authorized it to study the 
, whole complex of local public social 
services and to make recommenda- 
tions for the reorganization of 
those services. At that time some 
700,000 persons were receiving 
public welfare services annually, 
through 7,000 local public welfare 
employees, at a cost of approxi- 
mately $170,000,000 expended by 
more than 900 local welfare agen- 
cies. 


It is pertinent to note the make- 
up of the Committee, headed by 
an able, conscientious legislator, 
Assemblyman Harold C. Ostertag. 
It represents a cross section of the 
whole body of officials interested 
in welfare services. The Governor 
appointed to the Committee four 
public welfare administrators, in- 
cluding the State Commissioner of 


Social Welfare, a county welfare 
commissioner, a city welfare com- 
missioner, and a town welfare 
officer. In addition, nine legislators 
were appointed, representing both 
major political parties and includ- 
ing men familiar with both urban 
and rural conditions. To obtain 
still wider representation, the Com- 
mittee chairman appointed ten ad- 
visory members, including the 
chairman of the New York State 
County Officers’ Association, the 
executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Towns, the executive sec- 
retary of the New York State Con- 
ference of Mayors, and the chair- 
man of the State War Council’s 
Committee on Child Care. 

With wide representation among 
its members, the Special Commit- 
tee devoted a full year to fact-find- 
ing, opinion-gathering and public 
discussions through a series of 11 
regional conferences. Hundreds of 
local public welfare officials, other 
public officers, representatives of 
private social agencies, and in- 
terested citizens were invited to 
attend these conferences. Every- 
body who had a contribution to 
make was offered the opportunity 
to make it. All these conferences 
were open to the press and were 
widely reported. The Special Com- 
mittee publicized the basic facts 
regarding the existing welfare sys- 
tem at these conferences so that 
the public knew exactly what the 
problems were that required cor- 
rection. Nothing was held back, 
nothing was coloured—everything 
was given as the Special Commit- 
tee found it. In brief, this is what 
the Special Committee found: 
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Basic Facts Developed by 
Committee 

A wide variety of 
local welfare agencies 
administered from 
one to 11 programs: home relief, 
veteran assistance, medical care, 
old age assistance, assistance to the 
blind, aid to dependent children, 
foster care of children, hospital 
care, care in public homes, other 
adult institutional care, and 
burials. For example, in a given 
county having a population of 
400,000, including a city of 300,000, 
the administration of these pro- 
grams was divided among the fol- 
lowing jurisdictions: the county, 
the city, 19 towns, a veterans’ 
bureau within the city welfare de- 
partment, and a county board of 
child welfare. In other words, each 
of these units administered one or 
more of the 11 programs. This 
complex administrative system was 
not only confusing to families in 
need of asistance but also worked 
hardships on them. For example, 
the Special Committee cited the 
case of a family whose members 
had to apply at five different agen- 
cies for as many types of assistance 
and care. In addition, of course, 
administratively this meant esta- 
blishing separate case, financial 
and other records in each of the 
five agencies. 

To carry out its responsibility 
for insuring adequate care to per- 
sons in need and for safeguarding 
the use of welfare funds, the State 
Department of Social Welfare had 
to deal with 126 county and city 
welfare agencies and more than 700 
town agencies which reported to 


Programs 
and Agencies 


their respective county welfare de- 
partments. Constructive State 
supervision and uniformity of ad- 
ministration were not possible in 
such a maze of unco-ordinated local 
agencies. 

The settlement system 
was found to be another 
difficult problem. Set- 
tlement was a cumbersome device 
for determining which locality paid 
for the cost of care of a welfare 
case, or whether such a case was a 
State charge. Settlement was 
acquired by residing in a town or 
city for one year or more without 
receipt of public assistance and 
care. It continued until settlement 
was acquired in another town or 
city in the State, or until the per- 
son lost settlement by being out of 
the State for one year. Persons in 
need were cared for in the locality 
in which they were found. That 
locality paid for the assistance in 
the first instance but charged back 
the cost to another public welfare 
district if the recipient had settle- 
ment in that other district. Or the 
State was billed for the cost of 
care if the recipient had no settle- 
ment in any public welfare district 
in the State. This antiquated law, 
stemming from the Elizabethan 
Poor Law, fostered a system of 
“chargebacks” between public wel- 
fare districts in the State that con- 
sumed almost one-fifth of the time 
of welfare staffs. No locality gained 
or lost substantially in the long run. 
Another complica- 
tion in the old wel- 
fare system was that 
the proportion-of costs borne by 
the federal, State and local govern- 


Settlement 
System 


Financial 
Arrangements 
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ments was different for each pro- 
gram, the cost to the localities 
ranging from 25 percent to 99 
percent. 


‘ In summary, the 
seaer* Special Committee 
found that: “it was 

the overlapping, conflicting, or 


competitive aspects of these unco- 
ordinated relationships of agencies, 
programs and financing that re- 
acted upon persons in need and 
complicated the administration of 
public welfare”; that “difficulties 
and confusion arise for the person 
in need not from the number of 
programs, but from the fact that 
he must go to different agencies, 
with overlapping jurisdiction, 
which are responsible for the ad- 
ministration of these programs; 
and finally that the differing finan- 
cial arrangements, especially those 
affecting the four public assistance 
programs, caused confusion and, 
through consideration of reim- 
bursement factors, sometimes in- 
fluenced the type of assistance a 
person received. 

These, then, were some of the 
major problems faced by the 
Special Committee. To resolve 
them, the committee, as we have 
seen, went directly to the local 
communities for suggestions, ad- 
vice, opinions and recommenda- 
tions. In a very real sense, this 
process was planning not only at 
the legislative level but at the com- 
munity level as well. This com- 
munity-participation method 
proved to be, in itself, a healthy 
and constructive experience. It 
focused attention on an important 
public service and its problems. 
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Committee’s Corrective 
Recommendations 


The solutions arrived at, there- 
fore, came not by resorting to some 
ready-made or arbitrary patterns 
but stemmed from carefully con- 
ducted studies, unlimited publicity, 
and full public participation. (In- 
deed, the fact that only one vote 
was cast against the Special Com- 
mittee’s recommendations in the 
Legislature is eloquent testimony 
to the thoroughness of the com- 
mittee’s procedures. As one veteran 
State employee commented, it was 
the first time in his long experience 
that there was so little opposition 
and oratory connected with the 
passage of important welfare legis- 
lation.) No one, State-wide, pat- 
tern of administration could be 
found to solve all of the many pro- 
blems connected with recasting 
such a vast public service structure 
or to meet the wide range of local 
conditions inherent in rural, urban, 
agricultural and industrial sections 
of the State. Consequently, a num- 
ber of optional administrative ar- 
rangements were made available to 
meet the differing local conditions. 


In general, counties could 
operate as county units of 
administration or as 
county-town units. Under the first 
plan, the counties administer all 
forms of public assistance and care 
within their borders, using, if they 
so desire, town service officers to 
receive and to forward to the 
county welfare department appli- 
cations for public assistance and 
care from the constituent towns 
within the county. Under the 
second plan of administration, the 


County 
Set-ups 








county administers all forms of 
public assistance and care, with 
town welfare officers receiving ap- 
plications for all forms of aid, and 
authorizing and granting home re- 
lief and medical care (as town wel- 
fare officers have been doing in the 
past). Prior to the reorganization, 
12 of the 57 upstate counties were 
operating on a county unit plan of 
welfare adminstration. Under the 
reorganization, 23 of the remaining 
45 counties chose the county unit 
plan. 


; : To permit maximum 
City Options Pp 


local determination in 
meeting local conditions through 
administrative plans best suited to 
such conditions, a number of op- 
tional administrative arrangements 
between the counties and the cities 
within their borders were offered. 
Under these options, essential in- 
tegration of welfare services is 
maintained and essential financial 
stability is assured. In brief, these 
options permit (1) cities of 50,000 
or more population to become city 
public welfare districts, with all 
the powers and duties of county 
public welfare districts, to adminis- 
ter all forms of public assistance 
and care; and (2) permit cities of 
less than 50,000 population to work 
out plans with their counties to 
have a single, unified staff (city or 
county, depending on the particu- 
lar plan) to administer all welfare 
programs and services within the 


dh Within the broad 
ounty-wide Bao 4 
Plans Subject Hanits of these = 
to Approval _ tions, a county-wide 

plan had to be sub- 
mitted to the State Department of 
Social Welfare for approval. The 


new rate of reimbursement was not 
to become permanently effective 
unless the State Department ap- 
proved the county-wide plan. Such 
plans are subject to annual review 
by the Department. In general, the 
plan “shall include provision for 
ready access to services on the part 
of citizens of every county; provi- 
sion for integration of social ser- 
vice staffs dealing with citizens 
of the county; provision for esta- 
blishing standards of assistance 
and care; and provision for as- 
surance of needed service to eligible 
persons regardless of the rate of re- 
imbursement, if any. This plan 
shall also include a description of 
the methods of administering as- 
sistance within cities located in the 
county under any of the options 
which may be selected by such 
cities. The plan shall also guaran- 
tee that adequate office facilities 
and arrangements for full-time ser- 
vice to applicants will be main- 
tained in the towns where the wel- 
fare-officer arrangement is contem- 
plated.” 

As a result of the localities’ de- 
cisions, New York State’s new 
public welfare system, which be- 
gan operating on January 1, 1947; 
now consists of 68 county and city 
public welfare districts, as against 
126 county and city agencies in 
the old set-up. 

Under the new legis- 
Child Welfare Jation, 21 boards of 
Boards . ‘ 
Meal child welfare, which 

were independent 
agencies administering aid to de- 
pendent children, were abolished 
and their functions absorbed by 
existing public welfare districts. 
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These reorganiza- 
tion plans involve 
an important 
change in the status of the town 
welfare officer. Under the old set- 
up, he received applications for, 
and authorized, home relief and 
medical care only. Under the new 
plan of administration, the town 
officer may receive applications for 
all types of assistance and care 
from residents of the town. Such 
offices would become, in effect, 
neighbourhood centers at which 
town residents could obtain in- 
formation and guidance on all 
health and welfare services in the 
community. 

The costly and cum- 
bersome settlement 
system was abolished. 
Responsibility for wel- 
fare costs is now determined by 
simple residence. With a_ few 
necessary exceptions, a_ locality 
pays for the cost of care of all 
needy persons in its territory who 
have resided in the State for one 
year. The State is responsible for 
the cost of care of all persons 
without one year’s residence. The 
State also bears full financial re- 
sponsibility for assistance and care 
given to needy Indians, and to 
certain other needy groups in 
localities having tuberculosis and 
veteran facilities and military re- 
servations. 


Town Welfare 


Administration 


Settlement 
System 
Scrapped 


Another important 


Increased change is the increase 
State Aid to . : 
© conaiiiae in State aid for home 


relief, old age assis- 
tance, aid to dependent children 
and assistance to the blind, which 
has stabilized the localities’ share of 


expeditures for these programs at 
20 percent. Formerly the localities’ 
share was 60 percent for home re- 
lief, 50 percent for aid to dependent 
children, and 25 percent for old 
age assistance and assistance to 
the blind. This corrective legisla- 
tion was made possible by the re- 
commendation of the Commission 
on Municipal Revenues and Re- 
ductions of Real Estate Taxes, 
headed by State Comptroller 
Frank C. Moore, which made a 
study of the whole field of local 
government financing. The findings 
of the Commision and of the 
Special Committee were co-ordi- 
nated by a committee appointed 
by the Governor and appropriate 
legislation was formulated. In ad- 
dition to giving the localities more 
welfare funds, the legislation ended 
the complicated.situation of vary- 
ing rates of reimbursement for 
these four programs and made bet- 
ter welfare-fiscal planning possible. 
Furthermore, it should encourage 
better standards of assistance and 
service for the recipients where 
lack of funds affected such stan- 
dards in the past and provide prac- 
tical help in achieving the uniform 
standards of assistance and care 
within a county that the reorgani- 
zation legislation calls for in the 
new local welfare plans. These new 
rates became effective as of 
January 1, 1947. 

Another significant, 


Advance major change is that 
Allotments to 
Lecalittes of advance allotments 


of State aid. The 
State now advances quarterly to 
the localities substantial sums of 
moneys representing State and 
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federal shares of welfare expendi- 
tures. Under the old system, the 
State reimbursed the locality for 
the State’s share of welfare costs 
after the locality had made the 
initial expenditure. The time lag 
involved in submitting and honour- 
ing local claims was considerable. 
In periods of financial stress some 
municipalities had to borrow 
funds to make welfare payments 
toward the end of the year. Where 
the funds were to be used for 
State-reimbursable programs, the 
locality was in a position of bor- 
rowing not only its own portion of 
such expenditures but the State’s 
portion as well. Some local units 
were forced to withhold welfare 
checks until State reimbursement 
came through. Advance allotments 
provide assurance that welfare re- 
cipients will not suffer because of 
fiscal stringency in the locality or 
delay in settlement of claims by 
the State. Yet, under the new pro- 
cedure, State moneys will be as 
fully protected as under the old 
system. 


With greater finan- 
Improved cial participation, 
State-Local ~ 
Relationships the State automa- 
tically assumes ex- 


tended obligations for the main- 
tenance of high standards of wel- 
fare administration. The new law 
also requires a more constructive 
and systematic basis for State- 
local relations. With the county 
and city public welfare districts 
presenting their plans of adminis- 
tration to the State Department of 
Social Welfare for review, the 
State’s supervisory activities are 
now directed to the total welfare 
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set-up of the community and all of 
the important factors in it. In the 
past, the State’s efforts were 
focused more at individual facets 
of local welfare administration 
rather than the whole of it. 


State Department Reorganized 

Anticipating a new plan of State 
supervision and a reorganized local 
public welfare system, the State 
Department of Social Welfare 
initiated an equally fundamental 
reorganization of the Department. 
One phase of this reorganization 
was to place in one division, under 
a deputy commissioner, all those 
functions which are concerned with 
local operations. Thus the State 
has today an integrated program 
of supervision involving public as- 
sistance, child welfare, adult care, 
and medical services. The total co- 
ordinated resources of the Depart- 
ment can now be made available 
more promptly and more effec- 
tively to the localities. 

The reorganization of local wel- 
fare services and the reorganiza- 
of the State’s supervisory and con- 
sultative services to the localities 
constitute a big step forward in in- 
tegration and simplification of the 
State-local welfare system. To- 
gether, these fundamental im- 
provements should introduce a 
new era in public welfare ad- 
ministration in the State. 

The Special Committee on Social 
Welfare and Relief is not through 
with its work, for sub-committees 
are dealing with the many pro- 
blems in the fields of foster care of 
children, adult institutional care, 


and hospitalization. None of the 
Continued on page 32 








Women And wiles in ( avalan 


By MARGARET STRONG 


HE case of Evelyn Dick in 
Hamilton during the past 
year and her sensational 
trial for murder has brought to the 
attention of the public in a special 
way the fact that women as well 
as men figure prominently in the 
annals of crime in Canada. 


A statement of this kind is some- 
times questioned by those who 
think of crime mostly in terms of 
banditry and large scale burglary. 
One of our chief justices, speaking 
before the University Women’s 
Club in Toronto, even made the 
statement recently that the treat- 
ment of the woman criminal might 
be omitted from the discussion of 
penal reform as there were so few 
of them and those who did appear 
before the courts were mostly ac- 
cused of little more than shoplift- 
ing or disturbing the peace. As it 
is based on certain statistical com- 
parisons, this comment may have 
a limited justification and it cor- 
responds in part with the position 
taken by the Archambault Report 
which gives a very limited space 
to women prisoners and to the 
Women’s Prison. 


However, by recommending fur- 
ther study, the Royal Commission 
to investigate the Penal System 
(1938) leaves the question open 
and it is not hard to show evidence 
that women have a significant 
place, both direct and indirect, in 
our criminal records. Also, where 


a woman is involved in crime as in 
the Dick case, there can be no 
question but that special problems 
emerge in the administration of 
justice. 


A general summary of Criminal 
Statistics for 1945 as issued by the 
Federal Government shows the 
number of accusations against men 
as 44,486; against women, 3,777. 
Of these, 5,758 men were acquitted, 
and 499 women; 38 of the men 
were given detention for lunacy, 
and 8 women; 38,690 men were 
convicted of crime and 3,275 
women. Even though 3,275 is less 
than ten per cent of the number 
of men convicted, it seems to the 
layman a not inconsiderable figure 
and opens to the imagination a 
field worthy of exploration. One 
would like to know more about 
these women. Of what offences 
were they guilty? How are they 
being punished? How old are they? 
What efforts are being made for 
their rehabilitation? 


Public reports give some of the 
answers. The ages of the women 
vary from 16 to over 60, but at the 
time of conviction over one-half 
were less than 30 years old. As in 
the case of men, their offences 
against society include _ crimes 
against the person, from common 
assault to manslaughter; crimes 
against property, from receiving 
stolen goods to embezzlement; 
crimes against public order and 
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peace, which include breaches of 
the Liquor Control Act; and crimes 
against public morals and de- 
cency, which include contributing 
to the delinquency of children. 


In 1945, in Canada, 3,275 women 
were convicted of some fifty classi- 
fied crimes. However, on March 31, 
1945, the number of women serving 
sentence in Kingston Penitentiary 
was just 52, and this is about the 
usual number. The reason for this 
surprising discrepancy in numbers 
is that in Canada it is only sen- 
tences of two years or more that 
are served in penitentiaries. For 
sentences of less than two years, 
convicts are sent to the various 
provincial reformatories, industrial 
farms or gaols, and it is relatively 
seldom that a woman is committed 
by a Canadian court for as long as 
two years. 


Of the twenty women admitted 
in 1945-46 to Kingston Peniten- 
tiary, which is the one penitentiary 
to which women are sent, five were 
committed for possession of drugs; 
two for manslaughter; one for 
forgery; and twelve for theft. Only 
one, for manslaughter, was com- 
mitted for five years. For the pos- 
session of drugs, the sentences were 
two years with fine. Two years 
was the usual sentence for other 
convictions. Nearly all of these 
women convicts in the Kingston 
Penitentiary have had _ previous 
commitments, one or more, to pro- 
vincial gaols and reformatories. 


In Kingston, special quarters 
and staff are maintained for the de- 
tention and supervision of women 
and the 1946 report of the Superin- 
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tendent of Penitentiaries, regard- 
ing the prison for women reads: 
“This section of the prison is 
operated in a satisfactory manner un- 
der the supervision of the matron. With 
the small population available, it is dif- 
ficult to maintain the various domestic 
services and still have a number of 
convicts available for manufacturing 
purposes. Notwithstanding the difficul- 
ties encountered, the output of manu- 
factured articles from this section of 
the prison has been maintained at a 
high level. The administration of the 
prison for women presents no ad- 
ministrative difficulties. In addition to 
the normal duties performed, a large 
flock of poultry is cared for and the 
production of eggs is well maintained.” 


Very scant information is avail- 
able in official reports regarding 
the personalities of the women 
who, after offending repeatedly 
against society, now appear so do- 
cile. When individual cases are 
cited, they are, without exception, 
men. We are told however, that in 
1945-46, of 23 women released dur- 
ing the year from Kingston, seven- 
teen left due to expiration of sen- 
tence, four on ticket-of-leave, and 
two died. 


Since April 1, 1946, a new de- 
partment is administering the ten 
Acts which relate to gaols and re- 
formatories in Ontario. This is the 
Department of Reform Institu- 
tions. Its first report shows that in 
the year 1945-46, there were 2,627 
women committed to Ontario gaols, 
and 445 women were inmates of 
the Andrew Mercer Reformatory. 
The number in the Reformatory 
on March 31, 1946, was 138. 








What social significance a sen- 
tence to gaol has in Canada, 
whether the misdemeanant be a 
man or a woman, it is hard to say. 
One fact is well known, that large 
numbers of inmates of gaols later 
become inmates of reformatories 
and penitentiaries, whether by 
transfer or as recidivists. That it is 
to gaol that the largest number of 
women offenders are committed is 
an arresting fact, especially as one 
knows so little about these local 
institutions, which are thought of 
popularly as dealing exclusively 
with petty offenders. A woman, or 
a man, may be detained for a long 
period of time in gaol awaiting 
trial, sometimes for serious of- 
fences, as in the case of Evelyn 
Dick. 

Statistics are relatively compre- 
hensive regarding Ontario gaols, 
but no official or non-official report 
is available to tell the reader what 


a gaol sentence means in our 
Canadian civilization. It meant 


something in 1946 in Ontario to 
2,627 women. Upon trial, 1,696 of 
these women were sentenced; 34 
for crimes against the person; 295 
for crimes against property; 205 
for crimes against public morals 
and decency; and 1,091 for crimes 
against public order and peace. 
The 1946 report of the Andrew 
Mercer Reformatory, while very 
brief, makes some effort to inter- 
pret the program of the institution. 
Of the 250 women committed dur- 
ing the year, 158 were less than 
thirty years of age. Of the total, 
106 were convicted for the first 
time, 52 for the second time, 25 for 
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the third time, and 67 for more 
than the third time. 


The superintendent _ reports: 
“Several women have been com- 
mitted over twenty times for one, 
two or three months, and this type 
of sentence gives us no oppor- 
tunity of really helping the inmate 
so far as reformation is concerned; 
the best we can do is feed, clean 
and care for her health.” 


The institution has a vegetable 
garden, a school, several industrial 
departments, and certain facilities 
for recreation. Medical and dental 
care are provided. 


The annual report of the Ontario 
Board of Parole states that in 
1945-46, there were 270 women in- 
terviewed and 120 of these were 
paroled. Twenty-eight violated 
their parole, a percentage failure of 
23.3, which is a failure of 9.9 per- 
cent more than in the case of men. 

Beyond statistics, the actual 
facts available in respect to women 
and crime in Canada are few. 
However, their very paucity is sig- 
nificant and raises questions as to 
policies and practices in _ public 
welfare administration in this field. 
No one claims to know anything 
about the background and traits of 
delinquent and criminal women; 
little is told about the peno-cor- 
rectional treatment to which they 
are subjected, and less regarding 
the practical results of such treat- 
ment. 


Because of a similar lack of 
scientific material in the United 
States until recent years, Dr. S. 
Glueck and Dr. E. T. Glueck to- 


gether made a study of five hun- 
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dred women sentenced by the 
Massachusetts courts to the State 
Reformatory for Women and re- 
leased a sufficiently long time be- 
fore the study to permit a reliable 
checkup of their post-institutional 
experiences. The report on this 
piece of research has been avail- 
able since 1934. 


In the “Gallery of Women” 
which the study presents are 
sociological portraits of: Marie—a 
victim of circumstance; Alice—a 
professional criminal; Grace—the 
black sheep; Florence—a drug ad- 
dict; Annie—an adulteress; Fleur— 
a professional prostitute; Mar- 
garet—a stubborn child; Angelina 
—a_ psychotic; Minnie — every- 
body’s woman; Dora —a chronic 
drunkard; Louisa—a murderess. 


Impressionistic case histories are 
given and the study proceeds, 
family background, childhood and 
adolescence, sexual and marital 
life, legal entanglements. The ad- 
ministration of the Reformatory is 
analyzed, the practices of parole, 
and post-reformatory adjustments. 
An effort is made to throw light on 
a possible prediction of recidivism 
by showing the relationship which 
the characteristics of individual 
delinquent women bear to their 
ultimate rehabilitation or relapse. 


Five Hundred Delinquent 
Women, by the Gluecks, does not 
claim to answer all the sociolo- 
gist’s problems; it does, however, 
almost certainly dispel any idea 
that women can be disregarded in 
crime prevention and penal re- 
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form. A study along these lines has 
been suggested in the Archambault 
report and might take us a long 
way. Whether it would present as 
sorry a picture as in Massachu- 
setts, one does not know. Qne can 
be confident it would make pos- 
sible new insights relative to the 
administration of justice in respect 
to women criminals. In conjunc- 
tion with the Archambault report, 
it might even radically affect the 
whole problem in Canada of crime 
prevention .and the treatment of 
criminals generally, whether 
women or men. 


Meanwhile, while waiting for an 
intensive study, as individuals, of 
our Canadian women criminals, it 
is earnestly to be hoped that im- 
provements in the standards of 
administration of our Canadian 
Canadian penal institutions will 
not be much longer delayed. Es- 
pecially is the need of trained per- 
sonnel indicated by the Archam- 
bault and other reports. Only 
trained personnel can, for example, 
keep proper case records, a basic 
need. The clinical treatment of sex 
offenders must also rate high in 
any progressive program for either 
men or women. 


One wonders, too, how long it 
will be before women are called to 
serve on juries in our criminal 
courts. Some clarification of the 
reasons why women are not called 
to give this service at present 
would be of interest. What are 
Canadians thinking about this 
question? 








Youth Centres of National 
Employment Service 


ment of young persons in 

suitable employment is the 
main objective of the National 
Employment Service in establish- 
ing Community Youth Placement 
Centres in the principal cities 
across Canada. 


[re efficiency in the place- 


These centres are a develop- 
ment of the placement councils 
already organized in many locali- 
ties by the Youth Division of the 
National Employment Service. 


The first of the new Youth 
Placement Centres was set up in 
the Toronto employment office 
during the spring and summer of 
1946 and others are in the process 
of organization in Ottawa and 
Montreal. It consists of trained 
specialists who are in direct con- 
trol of counselling, interviewing, 
contacting employers and_ the 
placement of young applicants for 
employment. Local committees of 
citizens give their services in an 
advisory capacity. 
The objectives of the Toronto 
centre will, subject to local varia- 
tions, set the pattern for other 
centres throughout Canada. They 
have been enumerated as follows: 
(1) To give counsel to unemployed 
youth, and to others who are seek- 
ing employment for the first time, 
or who need advice about chang- 
ing their jobs. 

(2) To place young persons in the 
right job. 
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(3) To give service to employees in 
the community by endeavouring to 
understand their needs and to 
“screen” applicants carefully be- 
fore attempting to place them in 
employment. 

(4) To provide facts and figures in 
regard to employment conditions 
for interested groups such as 
schools, labour organizations, social 
agencies, etc. 

(5) To help to co-ordinate the work 
of the various youth groups who 
are interested in the field of voca- 
tional guidance. 

(6) To serve as an organized group 
to advise on work projects for 
youth should a situation ever 
arise when the number of unem- 
ployed in the community becomes 
abnormally large. 

A “youth” is defined as a person 
over the school-leaving age set by 
the province and under 21 years 
of age. However, older persons may 
be included if they are without 
work experience. It has been the 
experience in the Toronto centre 
that almost all of the applicants 
are school graduates or “drop-outs” 
from the schools, but others were 
young people who had had several 
jobs. The work of this branch of 
the employment service is not re- 
stricted to finding permanent jobs 
for those who require them, but 
careful attention is also given to 
those who are anxious to obtain 
only part time and seasonal em- 
ployment. The boy or girl who is 
partially handicapped is_ given 
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special attention by a staff mem- 
ber of the Employment Service 
who has been trained in occupa- 
tional therapy. 


To place young persons in the 
right jobs involves a complete 
follow-through for every applicant; 
helping him to get all available 
facts about specific jobs and duly 
appraise them in relation to his 
qualifications and then making 
necessary arrangements for inter- 
views with employers. If the appli- 
cant secures a job, he is required to 
report the fact to the Employment 
Office. On the other hand if he fails 


to obtain one, he is expected to 
return to consider other openings. 
Finding the “right job” makes 
necessary a careful study of the 
applicant, his education, his hob- 
bies and interests, his home and 
general environment, and when 
considered advisable, the applica- 
tion of aptitude, mechanical and 
intelligence tests and the making 
of “interest inventories”. In addi- 
tion, it proposes an accurate and 
reasonably complete understand- 
ing of job requirements on the 

part of the employment officials. 
—The Labour Gazette, May 1947. 





GUERRE ET VIE FAMILIALE 


Par GERTRUDE GAGNON, Service Social de Hull 


INQ années de_ séparation 
( durant la guerre devaient 
sérieusement menacer la vie 
de la famille Leclere que je vous 
présente immédiatement. M. Le- 
clere — taille ordinaire, démarche 
hautaine, traits saillants, gestes 
nerveux, situation financiére as- 
surée, formation morale peu _ sé- 
rieuse, existence libre, fuite des res- 
ponsabilités, égoisme trés poussé, 
amour du travail, penchant au jeu. 
Mme Leclerc—35 ans, physique 
attrayant, qualité de coeur et d’es- 
prit incontestables, hypersensi- 
bilité, dévouement a ses enfants et 
a son foyer. Louis et Paul Leclere— 
agés de 2 et 5 ans au départ de leur 
peére, gamins espiégles et gatés par 
la mére et la grand’mére, témoins 
de scénes de ménage, imitent leur 
pere dans ses faits et gestes. 
Un avocat et un officier du service 
social militaire sont les premiers 
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intermédiaires entre notre oeuvre 
et la famille Leclerc. I] nous est 
rapporté que M. L., récemment 
arrivé d’outre-mer, maltraite sa 
femme dans l’espoir qu’elle l’aban- 
donnera. Au cours d’une premiere 
entrevue, nous nous rendons bien 
compte que Mme L. est une par- 
faite maitresse de maison. M. L. 
s’attache a vouloir prouver l’in- 
fidélité de sa femme. Pas un coin 
de la maison n’est épargné; tiroirs 
et valises sont fouillés a fond. Mme 
L. adopte bientot la méme attitude 
et ses perquisitions l’aménent a 
découvrir une lettre d’une jeune 
fille d’outre-mer, qui désirait une 
explication au silence de M. L., qui 
lavait abandonnée avec un enfant. 
Furieux de cette découverte, le dé- 
linquant répéte sans répit a son 
épouse: “Si tu n’est pas satisfaite, 
va t’en”. Pour éviter les discussions 
pénibles, Mme L. se réfugie chez 





une de ses soeurs. C’est encore l’oc- 
casion de scenes de jalousie, car 
son mari soupconne qu’elle va 
téléphoner a un ami. 


A la suite d’une entrevue de M. L. 
et d’un officier du service social de 
l’armée, nous entrons en relations 
avec le chef de la famille Leclerc 
qui s’avére réticent quant a ses 
difficultés personnelles, mais insiste 
sur le placement des enfants. C’est 
cependant le point de départ d’un 
travail intensif auprés des époux 
Leclerc. M. L., a la longue, finit 
par comprendre combien il était 
injuste a l’égard de sa femme a qui 
il reprochait des faites et gestes 
imaginaires. Il ouvre les yeux sur 
toutes les admirables qualités de 
son épouse et sur les désavantages 
d’une séparation, tant au point de 
vue économique que social. A un 
certain moment, il croit méme sa 
situation désespérée, sans se douter 
qu’en son for intérieur, se trouve la 
solution de toute le probleme. 


A Mme L. nous offrons appui et 
réconfort. Elle apprend a recon- 
naitre que son mari traverse une 
crise nerveuse temporaire, doublée 
du remords de sa conduite outre- 
mer. Durant quelques semaines, 
Mme L. quitte son logis, pour en- 
suite en chercher un autre, car son 
mari a tout vendu ses meubles 


pour quelques dollars. Il a méme 
tenté de lui faire discontinuer son 
allocation. Aprés enquéte sérieuse 
et entente avec notre Service, le 
bureau des allocations familiales 
militaires en a heureusement jugé 
autrement. 

A la longue, M. L. se rend 
compte de ses méfaits et demande 
d’adresser ses excuses a sa femme 
qu’il aime réellement et qu’il rap- 
pelle aupres de lui. Mme Leclerc, 
épuisée par cing mois de tension 
nerveuse, accepte de réintégrer le 
foyer, a -condition que son époux 
ne revienne jamais sur le passé. 
Depuis longtemps, elle lui avait 
pardonné sa mauvaise conduite. La 
paix est revenue au foyer. Durera- 
t-elle? L’avenir le dira. Nous avons 
conscience d’avoir aidé la famille 
Leclere a reprendre le sentier du 
bonheur, aprés un travail ardu de 
sept mois qui a nécessité de notre 
part une moyenne de quatre entre- 
vues par semaine et cing téléphones 
par jour. Ajoutons la _ collabora- 
tion ue nous ont accordée un 
avocat, un officier de service social, 
le curé de la paroisse, la supérieure 
d’un jardin de l’enfance et deux 
autres auxiliaires sociaux. Nous 
avons confiance que M. et Mme 
Leclerc sauront oi s’adresser si de 
nouvelles inquiétudes menagaient 
leur barque conjugale. 


- in the United Kingdom, as viewed by service personnel during the war 
years, apparently appealed to women as well as to men, if figures released this 
week at Army Headquarters are any indication. Of 5,818 Canadian servicemen 
and women who received their discharge in Great Britain, 107 served with the 
C.W.A.C. and 152 with the Women’s Division of the R.C.A.F. To the end of 
last December, 3,506 Army, 306 Navy and 1,747 R.C.A.F. personnel had elected 
to remain on the other side of the ocean and call the British Isles their home. 


—Canadian Information Service. 





International Narcotic Control 


By C. H. L. SHARMAN 


Canadian Representative to United Nations Narcotic Commission 


Limiting the production of raw materials needed for the 
manufacture of narcotic drugs is the most urgent and 
important problem facing the Commission 


s FAR back as 1920, the 
A League of Nations created 
an Opium Advisory Com- 

mittee which functioned in the In- 
ternational narcotic field with con- 
siderable success until the disap- 
pearance of the League of Nations 
itself. Early in 1946, the United 
Nations created its Narcotic Com- 
mission as the first of the numerous 
Commissions which now function 
in so many fields, and the following 
fifteen countries were assigned to 
membership: Canada, China, 
Egypt, France, Great Britain, In- 
dia, Iran, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Peru, Poland, Turkey, US.A., 
USS.R., and Yugoslavia. This 
Commission held its first session 
November 27-December 12, 1946, 
at Lake Success. It is interesting 
to note that five representatives 
had had previous experience in the 
old Opium Advisory Committee, 
of which body three of them had 
previously been Chairmen. Two 
countries were represented by their 
delegates to the Economic and 
Social Council, one of whom was a 
former Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs. Two representatives had had 
long administrative experience 
with narcotics in the Far East, 
while the representatives of Cana- 
da, Great Britain and the United 


States had also had long experience 
in charge of the narcotic work in 
their respective countries. Five 
representatives are medical men, 
two of whom are in their National 
Public Health Services, while 
another is a psychiatrist of high 
standing. The meetings were also 
attended by the President of the 
Permanent Central Opium Board 
who has had eighteen years ex- 
perience on that body which was 
set up under the Geneva Narcotic 
Convention of 1925. 

In these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that the initial session of 
the Narcotic Commission was pro- 
ductive of a very considerable 
amount of good work and was con- 
ducted in a very harmonious at- 
mosphere. The following were the 
main subjects dealt with: 


Transfer of Functions of the 
League of Nations to the 
United Nations 


The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil had already approved a draft 
Protocol amending the agreements, 
conventions and protocols on nar- 
cotic drugs concluded in 1912, 
1925, 1931 and 1936. Under this 
Protocol, the necessary amend- 
ments were to go into effect in 
respect of each international in- 
strument when the majority of the 








parties thereto became parties to 
the Protocol. Pending the entry 
into force thereof, the Permanent 
Central Opium Board and the 
Supervisory Body as at present 
constituted would continue to per- 
form their functions, while the 
Secretary General was authorized 
to perform at once the duties 
hitherto performed by the Secre- 
tary General of the League of Na- 
tions in connection with the Inter- 
national narcotic conventions. 


The draft Protocol was approved 
by the General Assembly on No- 
vember 19 and it was signed by 
representatives of thirty-eight 
countries on Deecmber 11. Since 
that date, it has been signed by a 
further eleven countries. 


Limitation of the Production of 
Raw Materials 


Of the various problems facing 
the Commission in regard to the 
control of the international traffic 
in narcotic drugs, that of limiting 
the production of the raw materials 
needed for the manufacture of such 
drugs is the most wrgent and im- 
portant. Prior to the war, the 
Opium Advisory Committee had 
done _ considerable preparatory 
work for a limitation conference, 
which was naturally interrupted 
by the war. In these circumstances, 
however, the United States Gov- 
ernment assumed the initiative in 
carrying on this preparatory work 
and in accordance with a resolu- 
tion adopted by the United States 
Congress on July 1, 1944, the 
United States Government ap- 
proached the Government of 
Afghanistan, China, Iran, Mexico, 
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Turkey, the United Kingdom, 
U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia, propos- 
ing a conference, as soon as cir- 
cumstances permitted, for drafting 
a convention on the limitation of 
the cultivation of the opium poppy 
except for medical and scientific 
needs. Replies in generally favour- 
able terms were received from the 
majority of these countries. The 
representatives of three other 
opium producing countries indi- 
cated their approval during the 
Commission’s meetings. 

The whole intricate subject of 
limitation of production has been 
still further complicated by the 
fact that, during the war years, 
synthetic narcotics with a coal tar 
base have been discovered and it is 
obviously impossible to limit the 
production of coal as would be pos- 
sible in relation to opium. How- 
ever, a very comprehensive ques- 
tionnaire has been despatched to 
all countries and, as soon as replies 
have been received and studied, it 
is the intention of the Narcotic 
Commission to proceed promptly 
with its limitation program. 


Abolition of Opium Smoking 
in the Far East 


The Commission reviewed this 
situation, which had been vastly 
changed by the recent abolition of 
most of the Government opium 
monopolies previously _ existing. 
During the war, the United States 
Government had _ instructed its 
armies in the Far East that, when 
occupying territories previously 
under Japanese control, they were 
to establish absolute suppression 
of opium smoking, in pursuance of 








the policy it had consistently ad- 
vocated since the Shanghai Com- 
mission of 1909. The Governments 
of the United Kingdom and the 
Netherlands in November 1943, 
and the Government of France in 
January 1944, had announced their 
intention to adopt a policy of com- 
plete opium smoking prohibition 
in their Far Eastern territories im- 
mediately upon their release from 
enemy occupation. The Govern- 
ment of Portugal had issued a 
decree in May, 1946, abolishing 
the opium monopoly in Macao. 
The representative of the United 
Kingdom stated that while the in- 
terval since the proclamation of the 
abolition of opium smoking had 
been too short to show any conclu- 
sive results, the situation from the 
general standpoint was satisfac- 
tory. The United States representa- 
tive stated that greatly improved 
conditions now existed in Macao 
where the Portugese authorities 
had, with the assistance of the 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce, 
taken drastic steps to enforce the 
prohibition decree. The stocks of 
the opium monopoly had been 
given to the Government hospitals 
and an increase of twenty-two per 
cent in the house tax had success- 
fully made up the loss of revenue 
previously derived from the opium 
monopoly. 

The representative of China 
stated that this was a _ historic 
moment for his country, which had 
for some decades been in the fore- 
front of the movement for the 
abolition of the opium monopolies 
in the Far East, and in expressing 
the hope that the bitter recrimina- 


tions of the past might now be for- 
gotten by all, he wished to be 
among the first to express China’s 
deep appreciation of the action 
taken by the Governments of the 
four countries above referred to. 


The representative of France 
expressed his pleasure at the serene 
atmosphere in which the subject 
was being discussed in contrast to 
some meetings in the past. Con- 
fucius, he said, had advocated the 
establishment, under the name 
“Great Union”, of a vast associa- 
tion of peoples who “would extend 
the conception of welfare not only 
to include all nationals, of which 
each state was inclined to cherish 
its own, but also all individuals 
without distinction.” Twenty-five 
centuries had passed, and the 
“Great Union” so earnestly desired 
by Confucius had been brought 
into being, not at Peking, but at 
Geneva and later at Lake Success, 
and now its first care had been to 
fight the scourge of opium which 
afflicted above all the populations 
of the Far East. The dream of 


Confucius had thus become a 
reality. 
The representative of India 


stated that the Government of 
India had announced on November 
20, 1946, that opium smoking 
would be prohibited in British 
India (exclusive of the Indian 
States) for all persons except ad- 
dicts in possession of medical cer- 
tificates. All the Provincial Gov- 
ernments agreed to this policy, 
while two Provinces had applied 
total prohibition. The Indian 
States were being approached with 








a view to their adopting similar 
measures. 

Thus only Siam and certain In- 
dian States have not yet made 
opium smoking illegal, and the 
Commission passed a_ resolution 
urging that all countries which still 
legalize the use of opium for smok- 
ing should take immediate steps to 
prohibit the manufacture and in- 
ternal traffic in the use of such 
opium. 

Illicit Traffic 

The general trends of world 
illicit traffic had been greatly in- 
fluenced during the war by mili- 
tary operations and diversion of 
shipping routes, resulting in the 
isolation of old sources of supply 
such as the Far East, Italy and 
Southeast Europe, and the de- 
velopment of new sources, par- 
ticularly in Syria, Iran, India and 
Mexico, while the traffic has been 
stimulated by the unusually high 
prices prevailing in the illicit mar- 
ket during the war years. For 
example, one pound of opium 
which was worth fifteen shillings 
in Bombay could be sold in Liver- 
pool for ten pounds, and in the 
United States or Canada for up to 
nine hundred dollars. 


Drug Addiction 

The Commission examined the 
different aspects of the problem of 
addiction to drugs derived from 
opium and coca leaf, to cannabis 
(marihuana), to new synthetic 
drugs and to barbiturates. It was 
noted that there had been a dimin- 
ution in the number of addicts in 
the United States and Canada; the 
addiction figures for United States 
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Army recruits had improved from 
one per fifteen hundred in 1917 to 
one per ten thousand in 1941. 

The members of the Commission 
discussed the social, legal and 
medical aspects of the problem 
and it was agreed that three cate- 
gories of drug addicts could be dis- 
tinguished: 

(1) Incidental addicts with a _ well- 
balanced personality, who acquired 
the habit as a result of improper 
medical management and who are 
generally easily cured; 
Psychoneurotic addicts who resort 
to the use of drugs to obtain re- 
laxation; 

Psychopathic addicts who exhibit 
a definite asocial and amoral be- 
haviour and who generally have a 
criminal background. 

It was considered that preven- 
tive measures might be success- 
fully applied to the first and 
second categories, but the treat- 
ment of the psychopathic drug ad- 
dict presented a complex problem 
for the psychiatrist. 

The Commission heard §state- 
ments from the representatives of 
several countries on addiction to 
cannabis (marihuana or hashish). 
Some medical opinion in the 
United States and Mexico had 
been advanced that marihuana 
did not offer any real danger and 
had little influence on criminal 
behaviour. Mexican physicians 
were indeed of the opinion that its 
use had no ill effects on the health 
of the user and in these circum- 
stances the Mexican representa- 
tive wondered whether complete 
prohibition in Mexico would not 
result in its replacement by alco- 
hol, which might have worse re- 


(2) 


(3) 
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sults. The representative of the 
United States did not share this 
point of view and quoted a number 
of concrete examples, proving the 
relationship between the use of 
marihuana and crime. He con- 
sidered that the recent report of 
certain United States physicians 
on the subject was extremely dan- 
gerous as they had had in fact a 
very limited field of observation, 
having carried out their studies 
within a penal settlement. 

Regarding new synthetic drugs, 
the United States representative 
pointed out the dangers of demerol 
(also known in different countries 
under the names of dolantin, 
pethidine, isonipecaine and dolo- 
sal). He mentioned another syn- 
thetic drug, amidone, which ex- 
periment had shown to be much 
more toxic to animals than mor- 
phine. The sale of amidone had 
been withheld voluntarily by the 
manufacturing firms concerned at 
the request of the United States 
Bureau of Narcotics. 

It was arranged that Govern- 
ments should be reminded that 
they were under obligation to send 
to the Permanent Central Opium 
Board statistics of drugs, whether 
synthetic or not, and it was ar- 
ranged for Governments to be re- 
quested to include estimates of 
their requirements of these syn- 
thetic drugs, in addition to those 
provided for in the 1931 Conven- 
tion. 

With regard to barbiturates, the 
United States representative’s 
opinion was that these drugs in so 
far as his country was concerned 
did not require inter-state com- 


merce legislation at the present 
time but that state legislation was 
being introduced as from January, 
1947. The delegate for Peru ex- 
pressed the view that the excessive 
use of barbiturates tended to pro- 
duce paranoid ideas with possible 
display of criminal behaviour, and 
that the medical profession was 
not yet sufficiently aware of the 
dangerous tendencies of _ these 
cases. 

Future Control of Narcotic 

Drugs in Japan 

The United States representa- 
tive made a statement regarding 
narcotic conditions found in Japan 
by the United States Military 
authorities, showing that the 
Japanese Government had exer- 
cised in the past no organized con- 
trol over distribution, that there 
had been no central authority for 
the suppression of illicit traffic and 
that it had wilfully violated its 
treaty obligations. Proof was found 
that the Japanese Government had 
knowingly submitted to the Per- 
manent Central Opium Board 
false and fraudulent reports gross- 
ly understating and thereby con- 
cealing their actual production of 
narcotic drugs, particularly heroin. 
Two sets of records were main- 
tained by the Japanese Govern- 
ment; one false, which was fur- 
nished to the Board, and another 
containing the true _ production 
figures. The charges made by the 
United States representative be- 
fore the Opium Advisory Commit- 
tee in 1937, 1938 and 1939 with 
regard to Japanese narcotification 
of occupied Chinese areas were 
shown to be fully supported. 








The Commission took note of a 
report from the Permanent Cen- 
tral Opium Board that the United 
States occupying authorities had 
established a_ strict centralized 
supervision of narcotics in Japan 
and Korea and decided to ap- 
proach the competent authorities 
at Pacific Headquarters with a re- 
quest to supply to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, and 
through him to the parties of the 
narcotic conventions, reports and 
other information required to be 
furnished in accordance with such 
conventions. The Commission also 
noted that full reports had been 
received in respect of Japan and 
the whole of that part of Korea 
which is occupied by American 
Military Forces, covering manufac- 
ture, stocks, consumption, confis- 
cations, etc., in 1945 and trade in 
1945 and 1946. 

A proposal was submitted by the 
Chinese representative regarding 
the future control of narcotic 
drugs in Japan, with a view to pre- 
venting that country from ever 
again becoming the centre of the 
illicit traffic. The Commission 
favoured a plan whereby the exist- 
ing machinery of international 
control would be extended to en- 
sure that total quantities of nar- 
cotics exported to Japan should 
not exceed the estimate (prepared 


or approved by the Supervisory 
Body) considered necessary for 
the legitimate medicinal needs of 
Japan, and that no single export 
shipment would be made from any 
country to Japan without the prior 
validation of the import certificate 
by the international machinery. It 
was recommended that appropriate 
action be taken by the Economic 
and Social Council, which at its 
meeting in March, 1947, passed the 
following resolution: 
“THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL 
HAVING NOTED that the most 
stringent measures for the control 
of narcotic drugs should be incor- 
porated in the peace treaties to be 
concluded with Japan, 
“HEREBY RESOLVES to recom- 
mend to the Governments respon- 
sible for making these treaties that 
provisions should be made in them 
for the most stringent control, in the 
period after the conclusion of the 
treaties, of all transactions concern- 
ing narcotic drugs in regard to Japan 
and that to ensure effective opera- 
tion this control should be under the 
supervision of the United Nations, 
whose expert bodies would be avail- 
able to give such information and 
advice as may be requested.” 
The second session of the Nar- 
cotic Commission will open at Lake 
Success on July 24. 





Oia ite Problem, a study of the dwellings of 298 Montreal families 
has just been published by the Canada Committee of the Montreal Branch of 
the Canadian Association of Social Workers. This study is an attempt to examine 
locally such conditions as the Curtis Report presents statistically. An effort is also 
made to discover in a cross-section of Montreal families the extent to which 
overcrowding, substandard housing and disproportionate rentals prevail and how 
they affect the social life of these families. The study is available from the 
Secretary, 1421 Atwater Avenue, Montreal, at a cost of 25 cents. 





Ontario Conference on Social Work 


University of Toronto was 

the scene of the first Ontario 
Conference on Social Welfare spon- 
sored by The Community Welfare 
Council of Ontario under the 
chairmanship of the Rev. Ronald 
McLeod. Some 300 delegates at- 
tended from public and private 
agencies in a large number of 
Ontario cities, towns and rural 
areas, and their appreciation and 
interest were evident. 


Pu June 12th to 14th the 


Five Conference Divisions cover- 
ing such subjects as The Child, 
Youth, The Family, The Aged and 
The Disabled, held two sessions 
each and reported their findings at 
the last general session of the Con- 
ference. Many problems were dis- 
cussed, with special emphasis on 
housing, some of them calling for 
action at federal, provincial and 
local levels, which might be taken 
through the Community Welfare 
Council of Ontario. 


Following an address of welcome 
by the Hon. W. A. Goodfellow, 
Ontario Minister of Public Wel- 
fare, who commented on the fact 
that one-fifth of the province’s 
total budget will be spent on wel- 
fare, the Conference opened with 
an excellent speech by Controller 
T. E. Brophy of Windsor on “The 
Problems of Social Welfare in 
Ontario”, speaking particularly 
from the standpoint of a municipal 
official in a middle sized city. He 
urged a broad comprehensive pro- 
gram of social security financed on 
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a partnership basis by federal, pro- 
vincial and municipal governments. 

At another session the Hon. 
Paul Martin, M.P., Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, told 
Conference delegates that increas- 
ing expenditures on social welfare 
are an inevitable result of indus- 
trial development. The transition 
from rural to industrial life has 
taken place in the last 60 years and 
has caused some weakening of com- 
munity spirit with a loss of econo- 
mic independence and _ financial 
security for a majority of people. 
As a result, Canadians must be 
prepared to accept the duty of 
making proper provision in the 
field of social welfare, with the ob- 
jective of a wholesome, satisfying 
secure family life within a free 
society. 

Following reports from the 
Divisions at the Saturday morning 
session, K. Grant Crawford, Secre- 
tary of the Ontario Municipal As- 
sociation, made an_ outstanding 
speech on “The Municipality and 
Social Welfare”. Talking from his 
long experience with municipal 
services, Mr. Crawford commented 
on the problems confronting public 
welfare administrators, their rela- 
tionship with taxpayers and other 
public officials, and the question 
that confronted them in their day 
by day work with those in need 
and with social workers who were 
anxious to promote better stan- 
dards of welfare services. 

Prof. C. E. Hendry, School of 
Social Work, University of Toron- 











to, summed up the salient points 

of the Conference brought out in 

the speeches which had been made 
and the reports from the Divisions, 
outlining priorities as 

(1) Those areas in which no services 
existed, such as the care of 
arthritics; 

(2) Areas where the problems were 
acute such as housing (described 
by Prof. Hendry as a “key log 
in the community jam”) and 
marriage counselling; 

(3) Chronic problems such as unem- 
ployment relief and crime. 

He indicated a need for research 
in all areas so that from describing 
problems and the resources for 
dealing with them, Ontario could 
move towards a philosophy about 
them and a program of action 
leading to their solution. 

There were two luncheon ses- 
sions. Speakers on June 13th were 
the Hon. George A. Drew, Premier 
of Ontario, who stressed the im- 
portance of voluntary services and 
community support, and His Emi- 
nence Cardinal McGuigan, Cardi- 
nal Archbishop of Toronto, who 
spoke of the church and its con- 
cern for a Christian philosophy of 
social services. 

On June 14th Dr. H. M. Cassidy, 
Toronto School of Social Work, 
spoke at the concluding luncheon 
session on the subject “Lessons of 
the Conference—How is Partner- 
ship to be Attained”. Looking 
ahead to substantial public welfare 


development in Ontario, with a 
county set-up meeting general 


social welfare needs, and private 
agencies providing specialized and 
experimental services, Dr. Cassidy 
dealt with problems of financial 





support in relation to population, 
and other related difficulties. Ques- 
tions of personnel, public support 
for welfare measures, public and 
private agency relationships in 
their historical perspective, all 
came under scrutiny in a most 
interesting and comprehensive 
speech. 

At the business session of the 
Conference, members had the op- 
portunity to consider the proposed 
constitution of the Community 
Welfare Council, approve the com- 
mittee work already done by repre- 
sentatives of the Community Wel- 
fare Council of Ontario and the 
Committee for an Ontario Associa- 
tion for Social Welfare, and re- 
ceive nominations for the Board of 
Directors. Favourable action was 
taken on all three points and plans 
for organization and staff were dis- 
cussed together with membership 
requirements. The function of the 
Council is to be: 

(a) The holding of annual or periodic 
conferences and other meetings of 
an educational nature. 

(b) The provision of assistance to 
local communities in the develop- 
ment of their social services. 

(c) Co-operation with other agencies, 
national, provincial, local, which 
have similar objectives. 

(d) Social planning and the promotion 
of good social welfare policies 
within Ontario. 

Among welfare films shown by 
the National Film Board during 
the Conference was the first of a 
new series of films entitled “Men- 
tal Mechanisms” dealing with the 
feeling of rejection; its growth and 
development. Made under compe- 
tent psychiatric supervision this 
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story of an over-protected girl was 


well handled. 


Among the participants in the Con- 
ference program not already men- 
tioned as speakers, chairmen, etc., 
were: Dr. Sidney Smith; His Worship, 
The Mayor of Toronto; Bessie Touzel, 
Welfare Council Department of the 
Community Chest of Greater Toronto; 
Gertrude Aikenhead, Supt. Victor 
Homes, United Church of Canada; Col. 
Hilda Aldridge, Salvation Army; J. L. 
Amos, Rehabilitation Assistant, Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board; Col. 
A. E. Baker, O.B.E., M.C., Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind; Roger 
Beames, John Howard Society of 
Toronto; Dr. Brian Bird, Director, 
Community Health Division, National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene; Mrs. 
Colin Campbell, Immediate Past Pres. 
Ont. Fed. of Home & School Assoc.; 
John Campbell, Sec. Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board; Capt. J. A. 
Catto, Director, Casualty Rehabilita- 
tion, Toronto Dist., D.V.A.; Mrs. W. H. 
Clark, Ontario Division, Canadian 
Youth Commission; Daniel Coughlan, 
Chief Probation Officer, Family Court, 
Guelph; Capt. John Counsell, O.B.E., 
M.C., Director, Canadian Paraplegic 
Assoc.; R. E. G. Davis, Director, Cana- 
dian Youth Commission and Executive 
Director, Canadian Welfare Council, 
Ottawa; J. H. Dawson, Superintendent, 
Children’s Aid Society of Windsor & 
Essex; Dr. C. D. Farquharson, Supt., 
East General Hospital, Toronto; Mrs. 
Jean Goode, Sec. Old Age Division, 
Toronto Welfare Council; Prof. C. E. 
Hendry, School of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Toronto; Fred F. Hicks, 
Director, Career Planning, Board of 
Education, Hamilton; Miss Kathleen 
M. Jackson, Canadian Welfare Council, 
Ottawa; E. B. Lalley, Managing Direc- 
tor, National Society of the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing; William R. Laughlin, 








Massey Harris Co., Limited, Past Pres., 
Personnel Association; E. W. Little- 
ford, Supervisor, Unemployment Relief 
Branch, Dept. of Welfare for Ontario; 
Miss Mary Lugsdin, Executive Coun- 
sellor, Toronto Y.W.C.A.; Dr. T. H. 
Martin, Principal, Brock Avenue 
Public School; Dr. E. W. McHenry, 
Professor, Dept. of Nutrition, School of 
Hygiene, University of Toronto; Judge 
B. J. McKitrick, Family Court, Thun- 
der Bay District, Port Arthur; E. L. 
Merrill, Supervisor, Special Placements, 
Ontario Region, National Employment 
Service; Miss Martha Murphy, Special 
Placements Officer for Women, Toron- 
to Area, Natl. Employment Service; 
Miss F. M. Orton, Chief Executive, 
Samaritan Club; Mrs. D. F. Palmer, 
Sec. Board of Toronto Aged Men’s and 
Women’s Homes; Dr. H. M. Parker, 
Assistant M.O.H., East York and Lea- 
side Health Unit; Rev. J. D. Parks, 
Minister, Sherbourne United Church, 
Toronto; Dr. J. B. Reynolds, Former 
President, Ont. Agricultural College; 
Dr. W. G. Scott, Employment Adviser 
for Handicapped, Ont. Region, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission; Mrs. 
L. C. Smith, Consultant to the Candn. 
Occupational Therapy Assoc.; Rev. 
J. C. Sparling, Belleville; Mrs. M. H. 
Spaulding, Chairman, Old Age Division, 
Toronto Welfare Council; C. Stock, 
Welfare Administrator, City of Niagara 
Falls; Stewart Sutton, Associate Direc- 
tor, Toronto Children’s Aid Society; 
Sister Theresa, Downtown Church 
Workers, Toronto; Rev. E. J. Tucker, 
St. Mark’s Anglican Church, Toronto; 
A. R. Virgin, Director of Reform 
Institution, Dept. of Reform In- 
stitutions for Ont.; May Wallace, Case 
Secretary, Ontario Society for Crippled 
Children; Arnold Ward, Sec., Youth 
Services Dept., Toronto Welfare Coun- 
cil; Douglas Young, Personnel Mana- 
ger, Lever Brothers. 








ACRO 


Mergers are making news 
this month. In each case, 
the result of a long and careful 
study of the agencies concerned, 
the aim has been to make the most 
effective use of the available re- 
sources so as to give the best pos- 
sible service both to the clients 
and to the community. 


In Victoria the Children’s Aid 
Society and the Family Welfare 
Association have amalgamated and 
a new board of Directors has been 
appointed. This resulted from the 
survey by Mary McGeer of the 
University of British Columbia 
Department of Social Work, which 
was referred to in a recent issue. 
Credit is especially due the pro- 
fessional staff in the two agencies 
for their fine spirit of co-operation. 


In Ottawa the Ottawa Asso- 
ciation for the Blind which has 
been operating for 36 years has 
amalgamated with the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind. 
This will result in better service to 
the blind and one concrete plan is 
that of the erection of a modern 
service center in the near future 
with recreational facilities. 


Mergers 


The Department of 
Social Work of the 
University of British Columbia 
dealt effectively with its housing 


Cornerstones 





problem recently when the corner- 
stone of its new building was laid 
with the hope of occupancy by the 
beginning of the Fall term. 


The Vancouver 
Y.W.C.A. has just 
celebrated its 50th Anniversary 
which must make it one of the 
oldest agencies in Western Canada. 
What we would have liked to see 
was the dramatization of the first 
board meeting in costume, which 
formed part of the celebrations. 


50 Years Ago 


Congratulations to 
Penal Reform the province of 
Saskatchewan which is advertising 
for a Director of Correctional In- 
stitutions with “academic and pro- 
fessional training at the University 
level in criminology, sociology, 
psychology, and for education with 
in-service training in the adminis- 
tration of correctional institutions, 
and training in a rehabilitation 
program for prisoners.” Good hunt- 
ing! 
An intensive sur- 
vey of the econo- 
mic, social, educational and health 
status of one or more bands of 
remote Indians is now under way. 
Its purpose is to examine the 
whole texture of life among the 
Indians and thereby to obtain a 


Indian Survey 
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sound basis on which to plan ways 
and means of assisting the Indians 
to become self-supporting and to 
improve their way of life. The sur- 
vey will last a year, and is being 
financed by the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association, the 
Indian Affairs Branch of the De- 
partment of Mines and Resources 
and the Indian Health Services 
Division of the Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare. Co- 
operating are Dr. R. P. Vivian, 
Professor of Health and Social 
Medicine at McGill, Dr. F. F. Tis- 
dall, Chairman of the National 
Committee on Nutrition for the 
Canadian Red Cross Society, Dr. 
G. Gordon Brown, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and Dr. F. W. 
Jackson, Deputy Minister of 
Health and Public Welfare for 
Manitoba. 


An Order-in-Council 
has been passed pro- 
viding for the immediate admission 
to Canada of 5,000 more persons 
from the displaced persons camps 
of Europe. The original quota of 
5,000 is now exhausted. The num- 
ber of displaced persons in camps 
in Europe is understood to be 
about 850,000, which means that 
Canada takes care of .012% of the 
number for whom the Interna- 
tional Relief Organization will have 
to plan when it finally gets under 
way. 


Immigration 


Recent amendments to 
the Old Age Pension 
Act, if ratified by the Provinces, 
provide among other things for a 
raise in the basic pension from $20 


Old Age 
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to $30 a month plus whatever 
additional contributions might be 
made by the provinces. However 
the Health League of Canada 
states that $16.50 to $18 a month 
is the minimum cost today of the 
cheapest adequate diet possible. 
Add the cost of shelter, clothing, 
recreation and in some provinces 
medical care, and the only answer 
is a miracle. 


A $5,000,000 contri- 


eee bution from Canada 
—" to the United Na- 

tions Emergency 
Fund Committee has _ recently 


been announced. More information 
is expected shortly about the “one 
day’s pay around the world” plan 
put before the individual govern- 
ments by the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. Canada is 
unlikely to put this into effect be- 
fore next winter due to the elabo- 
rate planning involved. 


Supervised by Holy 
Cross Fathers, fi- 
nanced by the Quebec Govern- 
ment, and operated by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, an all-the- 
year-round boys’ town for delin- 
quents is to be established near 
Montreal. Boys will be from 13 to 
18 years of age, will run the com- 
munity, and elect their own mayor 
and leaders. 


Boys’ Town 


The Infants’ Homes of 


New — Toronto have a new 
Receiving oe 
Centre receiving centre for 


specialized observation 
and training which will enable 
them to study and treat the needs 














of small children in such a way as 
to facilitate their placement in 
_foster homes more suitable to 
them. 


The date for the Cana- 
dian Conference on 
Social Work is set as 
the week of June 7, 1948, and it 
will take place at Hamilton as pre- 
viously announced. 


The Children’s Aid So- 
ciety of London have 
fallen heir to two hun- 
dred acres for the establishment of 
the “Hugh A. Stevenson Play- 
ground” and the Y.M.C.A. to nine 
acres for the “Hugh A. Stevenson 
Summer Camp for Children” ac- 
cording to the will of Dr. Wm. J. 
Stevenson, a well-known London 
medical practitioner. 


Canadian 
Conference 


Bequest 
for Youth 


The federal government 
is to be congratulated on 
lowering the pensionable 
age for blind persons to 21 years, 
at the same time as the basic pen- 
sion is increased from $25 to $30. 


Halifax reports a 
Leadership Course un- 
der the Recreation 
Division of the Halifax Council of 
Social Agencies, with the co-opera- 
tion of all the Recreation Agencies 


Blind 


Pensions 


Leadership 
Courses 


both public and private, with 12 
sessions and an attendance of 72. 


The Ontario govern- 
ment has_ authorized 
municipalities to grant 
a 10% increase in the food allow- 
ance for those on relief, and has 
approved payment of an allowance 
for “incidentals”. The purpose is to 
place the approximately 16,000 
persons on relief in Ontario on a 
par with those receiving old age 
pensions and mothers’ allowances, 
as regards the public assistance re- 
ceived. The food allowance for a 
single person will amount to $10.40 
a month under the new schedule. 
A single adult on relief in Toronto 
may draw up to $27.56 a month. 


Increased 


Relief 


Passed as an 
amendment to the 
existing Quebec 
Civil Code, Bill 54 
for the first time sets out rules and 
regulations for retail sales made on 
the instalment plan. A 15% down 
payment must be made on all 
time-payment purchases. A maxi- 
mum of %4 of 1% may be charged 
on the unpaid monthly balance. If 
instalment sales are not made in 
accordance with the law, retailer 
cannot repossess articles sold. 


Quebec Passes 
Instalment 


Sales Bill 





B YOU CAN TAKE IT WITH YOU 


ENEFICIARIES of the Saskatchewan Hospital Services Plan who are admitted 
to officially approved hospitals outside the province or country can receive 
hospital benefits under the plan if their cases are certified as requiring hospital 
care by duly qualified medical practitioners. A beneficiary leaving the province 
permanently will still be eligible for benefits during the year for which his tax 


has been paid. 
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Partners in Planning 


By MRS. ALLAN LOBSINGER 
Edmonton Junior Hospital League 


HE. Junior Hospital League 
of Edmonton, organized, in 
1927 a group of sixty to 
seventy young women, has started 
a service new to Edmonton in an 
effort to keep pace with the grow- 
ing interest in constructive social 
service work. Its interest has al- 
ways been in children and in the 
past it has done a great deal of 
work in one of the local hospitals 
chiefly with poliomyelitis victims. 
During the war years members 
took charge of and staffed the Can- 
teen of the Red Cross Blood 
Donors Clinic. After the war it was 
evident that the League had all the 
means available to start a new pro- 
ject. Accordingly an investigation 
was made as to what were the 
community needs. 


The Executive Secretary of the 
Council of Social Agencies was ap- 
proached, in the fall of 1945, 
and gave suggestions for needed 
projects. One of these was a 
housekeeper service for emergen- 
cies, and this was_ particularly 
appealing, partly because it in- 
volved helping young children, 
and partly because it meant a cer- 
tain amount of active participation 
on the part of the members which 
was desirable. Through one of the 
Council Divisions a survey was 
arranged to study the need for this 
service. This survey proved that 
the need not only existed, but was 
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quite urgent. A committee of mem- 
bers was appointed to work on a 
budget, and to find ways of pro- 
viding the service. 


It was decided to start an or- 
ganization to be called the Emer- 
gency Housekeeping Service of the 
Junior Hospital League of Edmon- 
ton, and to incorporate it under 
the Societies Act of the Province of 
Alberta as a non-profit organiza- 
tion open to all income groups and 
non-sectarian in scope. Its aim is 
to help a family in an emergency 
by making available the services of 
a housekeeper and to hold the 
family together in time of trouble. 
Since in the survey mentioned pre- 
viously it was found that children 
were placed in institutions during 
a family emergency and for want 
of social planning and follow-up 
were often left there, the Ed- 
monton Family Welfare Bureau 
offered the services of a supervisor, 
an office and a telephone. Accord- 
ingly, a committee was formed 
which included several members of 
the League, and professional staff 
from the Council of Social Agen- 
cies, the Family Welfare Bureau 
and the National Employment Ser- 
vice. It was decided to employ 
mature women who had had fami- 
lies and homes of their own. Five 
full time and three part time house- 
keepers were engaged at the be- 
ginning and before starting work 











they were given lectures on Home 
Management, Personal Hygiene, 
Infant Care, Nutrition, and Ethics. 
These housekeepers work a forty 
hour week with no time off during 
a case, making this time up be- 
tween cases. Twenty-four hour 
duty is the exception, permitted 
only in cases of most extreme 
emergency. Uniforms, aprons, 
laundry and carfare are supplied. 
Payment to the housekeepers is 
made by the office. Initial expenses 
are naturally fairly high, including 
the cost of uniforms, aprons and 
accident insurance policy. 

One of the Supervisor’s duties is 
to arrange payment by clients. 
Bills are sent on the completion of 
a case and collections are satis- 
factory. Her other duties are to 
make decisions concerning place- 
ment of housekeepers, to investi- 
gate the home, to discuss and ar- 
range with the family all aspects of 
the housekeeper’s employment. 


The service was well publicized 
in newspapers, over the radio and 
by a pamphlet which was distri- 
buted to Hospitals, Doctors, Ser- 
vice Clubs and to all organizations 
in the city. 

The service is still in its first year 
but the latter plan seems to be 
working out surprisingly well. So 
far only two major but not insur- 
mountable difficulties have arisen. 
First, due to fluctuation in the de- 
mand for housekeepers it has been 
found better to employ them all 
on a part time basis so that they 
are paid only for the actual time 
they work. Second, the project has 
cost more than was anticipated and 
only time will tell if this is due to 
changing conditions and cost of 
living levels. However, everyone 
concerned feels that the result in 
satisfied families justifies the cost 
and makes the whole undertaking 
most worthwhile. 
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NEW YORK STATE’S... 


Continued from page 11 
many persons who participated in 
these tasks believe that more than 
a big healthy step has been taken 
in the right direction. Obviously, 
all the complexities and debris of 


centuries can not be cleared away 
in a single, over-all stroke. Many 
problems and difficulties remain. 
But New York State has a firmer 
foundation upon which to build a 
modern public service. 





SCHOOL-LEAVING AGE RAISED IN UNITED KINGDOM 


‘3 Aprit 1 the statutory school-leaving age in Great Britain was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. This would have occurred in 1939 under the Education Act, 
1936, but the change was postponed on account of the war. Meantime, the 
Education Act, 1944, has been enacted, and the exemptions allowed by the 
earlier Act to children over 14 who found “beneficial” employment are not 
permitted by the 1944 statute. The latter provides, too, for compulsory part- 
time education up to 18, but this provision cannot be put into operation until 
the county colleges planned for part-time schooling are available. 

—Extract taken from The Labour Gazette, May 1947. 
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Social Services in Australia 


¢¢F wouLp like to dwell for a 
] moment on the work of the 
Social Research Bureau 
which was established in the De- 
partment of Social Services in 
November, 1944, also following a 
recommendation of the Joint Par- 
liamentary Committee on Social 
Security. The Bureau is under the 
direction of a trained social worker 
with wide experience overseas. Al- 
ready it has given ample evidence 
of its usefulness and value to the 
administration and to the com- 
munity. 

The development of the Bureau 
has been retarded by the shortage 
of trained personnel—a shortage 
which is world wide and which is 
causing concern to Governments 
in the United Kingdom, Canada 
and the United States and many 
other countries—but firm founda- 
tions have now been laid. 

Trained social workers have 
been introduced into the Adminis- 
tration and their skills are being 
employed in difficult cases of child 
endowment, [family allowances], 
unemployment and sickness bene- 
fits, age and invalid pensions and 
in the rehabilitation program. 


These workers render a profes- 
sional service acquired by their 
specialized training to many peo- 
ple for the purpose of assisting 
them to attain satisfying relation- 
ships and standards of life in ac- 
cordance with their particular 
wishes and capacities. Modern 
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methods and technique of social 
work do much to humanize the 
administration of social services. 

Concurrently with this day to 
day work, the Bureau has a pro- 
gram of social research directed 
towards the evaluation of the 
actual human and social effect 
upon people of the Common- 
wealth’s total social welfare pro- 
gram and of specific portions of 
that program. 

The research officers have also 
made a comprehensive survey of 
social service agencies and facili- 
ties throughout the Common- 
wealth and have established and 
are maintaining association with 
more than 200 official and non- 
official social service bodies outside 
Australia. 

Through these associations an 
increasing store of up-to-date, re- 
liable facts on overseas develop- 
ments in social welfare is being 
amassed. At the same time there 
is provided a channel for the dis- 
semination overseas of authorita- 
tive information on current social 
activity in the Commonwealth. In 
an era when the value of interna- 
tional knowledge and understand- 
ing can hardly be over-emphasized 
this exchange of information is of 
great importance and significance.” 

Extract from speech by The Honourable 
the Minister for Health and Social Services, 
Senator McKenna, May 15, 1947, introduc- 


ing the Social Services Consolidation Bill 
into the Senate. 
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The Halifax Welfare Bu- 
reau announces the appoint- 
ment of Elizabeth Torrey as 
Executive Director, succeeding Helen 
Burgess. Miss Torrey was formerly in 
charge of the C.A.S. of Cape Breton. 

David Weiss, Associate Director of 
the Jewish Social Service Bureau, 
Rochester, becomes Executive Secre- 
tary of the Family Welfare Depart- 
ment of the Baron de Hirsch Institute 
and the Jewish Child Welfare Bureau 
of Montreal on July Ist. 

Mrs. Elsa Burman, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Family Welfare Depart- 
ment of the Baron de Hirsch Institute 
is resigning effective September Ist. 

Ruth Robertson, D.V.A., Montreal 
goes to the Kingston C.A.S. as Super- 
visor of Case Work. 

Thérése Morissette, Case Work Su- 
pervisor for Le Service Familial, Que- 
bec, leaves on July Ist to handle intake 
and discharge for Children’s Institu- 
tions in l’Association Patronale des 
Hopitaux. Le Service Familial will give 
a case work service in co-operation 
with Mlle Morissette. 

A. C. McKenzie, Executive Director 
of the Pictou County, Nova Scotia, 
C.A.S., has resigned to undertake work 
in Western Canada. 

Congratulations go to Mrs. Elsie 
Purcell, Supervisor of the Protection 
Department of the Hamilton C.AS., 
who, after 18 months with the agency 
returned to the Toronto School of 
Social Work and graduated from the 
two year course with First Class 
Honours. Mrs. Purcell was a winner of 
the Alumnae War Memorial Scholar- 
ship in 1945. 










Margaret Heseltine leaves 
the District of Fort William 
C.A.S. and will be succeeded 
by H. W. Land as Acting Superin- 
tendent. 

Viola Gilfillan succeeds Helen Ro- 
bertson as Director of the Big Sister 
Association of Toronto. Miss Robert- 
son retired June 18th. 

George Hallowitz, until recently 
field secretary of the Western State 
Section of the National Jewish Welfare 
Board, has accepted a post as Director 
of the Y.M.H.A., Toronto. 

Isabel MacLaggan, graduate of the 
University of Toronto School of Social 
Work, 1947, will go to London as Sec- 
retary of the Council of Social Agen- 
cies. She has been active in the Re- 
creation Division of the Canadian 
Welfare Council. 

Isabelle Bergeron, recently with 
Wartime Housing in Welland and 
Hamilton, has been appointed Secre- 
tary to the Division on Recreation and 
Education of the Welfare Council De- 
partment of the Community Chest of 
Greater Toronto. Miss Bergeron was a 
graduate of the University of Montreal 
School of Social Work and of the same 
University in Arts. She will be taking 
on the work which was carried by Dr. 
Dillick prior to his leaving for the 
Pittsburgh School for further training, 
and which Mr. Arnold Ward has car- 
ried with his Youth Services Depart- 
ment in the interim period. 

Nora Rowe leaves the Winnipeg 
Council of Social Agencies for further 
study. 

Department of Veterans Affairs ap- 
pointments include Harriett Selby as 
District Supervisor of Social Service at 
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Kingston; Mrs. J. Chaisson, Georgette 
Dorval, and Marian Roantree as medi- 
cal social workers at Montreal, Quebec 
and Saskatoon; M. T. Houston, A. B. 
Frank, R. M. Lewis, V. Sutter, E. M. 
Horan and Gemma Beaumont as social 
workers at Montreal, Halifax, Ottawa, 
Toronto and Quebec. 

Marjory Peters, Senior Caseworker, 
Family Bureau of Winnipeg, has been 
awarded the Junior League of Winni- 
peg scholarship of $1,000 for post- 
graduate study in psychiatric social 
work, 

Marjorie E. Hunter, previously case- 
work supervisor, Children’s Aid So- 
ciety of Eastern Manitoba, will join 
the staff of the School of Social Work, 
University of Manitoba, in September, 
as unit supervisor working with the 
Children’s Aid Society of Winnipeg. 

New Westminster City has recently 
organized its Social Welfare Depart- 
ment and as its first Municipal Social 
Worker, has appointed a_ native 


BOOK 


COUNSELLING AND PROTEC- 
TIVE SERVICES AS FAMILY 
CASE WORK, edited by Jessie 
Taft. Pennsylvania School of 
Social Work, 1947. Price $1.50. 
This collection of articles is a 

further study following “A Func- 

tional Approach to Family Case 

Work”. It attempts to show that 

the same principles are applicable 

in cases where no tangible service 
is requested and the client presents 
his personal confusion or a relation- 
ship conflict as his reason for seek- 
ing help. The question as to whether 
social agencies, by entering this 





daughter, Barbara Ann Coulter, a re- 
cent graduate of the Department of 
Social Work at the University of 
British Columbia. 

Jean Graham, formerly with the De- 
pendents Board of Trustees, Ottawa, 
succeeds Gertrude Dunham as Super- 
visor of Welfare Services in the De- 
partment of National Health and Wel- 
fare, Family Allowance Branch, Ontario 
region. 

George Hart has been appointed 
Executive Secretary of the Cumberland 
County, Nova Scotia, Children’s Aid 
succeeding Margaret Rowley. 

Mary Bishop succeeds Byrd Corbett 
in the Saint John, N.B., Children’s 
Aid Society. 

Frances Montgomery, formerly in- 
structor in Case Work at the McGill 
School of Social Work, has been ap- 
pointed Instructor in Case Work and 
Supervisor of field work at the Mari- 
time School of Social Work succeeding 
Phyllis Burns. 


REVIEWS 


field, are acting as pseudo-psychi- 
atric clinics is raised and the con- 
clusion reached that there is an 
area here in which case work can 
function as a separate body of 
knowledge and_ skill containing 
within itself the ability to carry 
through the helping process. 

One article, “The Function of a 
Family Agency in the Post-War 
Period”, suggests that family agen- 
cies need to find a unifying prin- 
ciple to tie together their numerous 
functions and enable them to in- 
terpret their service to the com- 
munity. 





Another article, “Counselling as 
a Service of the Family Agency”, 
attempts to show the case work 
process as distinct from the psy- 
chiatric. Case work concepts of 
relationship, process, and the use 
of agency structure and function 
are reviewed, and these discussions 
are illustrated from case record 
material. They are full of stimu- 
lating practical suggestions which 
will interest the worker in the field. 

The protective services and 
counselling are presented in other 
articles as functional extremes for 
family case work. 

The development of protective 
services, one in a county area, the 
other in a city, is described. The 
process by which the agency tests 
complaints, the way the service is 
offered to the parent so that he has 
choice and takes responsibility, and 
the development of the helping re- 
lationship, is discussed and _illu- 
strated. 

This book explores many of the 
everyday problems met in the case 
work process. There will, of course, 
be disagreement about some of the 
techniques suggested but it should 
prove worth study as it is a real 
attempt to clarify and define the 
services we offer in the case work 


field. M. M. Rostns, 

Unit Supervisor, The Family Bureau of 

Winnipeg. 

ON THE ALBERTA HEALTH 
HORIZON, by the Department 
of Public Health, Government 
of the Province of Alberta, 1946. 
46 pp. Complimentary. 
Commemorating its 25th anni- 

versary which occurred in 1945, the 

Department of Public Health has 


published this attractive, _ illus- 
trated brochure dealing with its 
activities in the fields of health 
education, cancer control, vital 
statistics, nursing services, rural 
health districts, mental health ser- 
vices, guidance and mental hy- 
giene clinics, tuberculosis control, 
venereal disease control, municipal 
hospitals, communicable diseases, 
nutrition and other areas. 


The description of the municipal 
hospitals set-up may be singled out 
for special comment, covering as it 
does almost one-third of the people 
in the Province of Alberta. Plans 
of this kind require finances and 
qualified personnel and where these 
are available it would appear to 
provide a successful form of health 
insurance. Related to this is the 
Maternity Hospitalization Act pro- 
viding free maternity hospital ser- 
vices for all Alberta maternity pa- 
tients who have resided in the pro- 
vince for a period of twelve con- 
secutive months. 

Altogether this is a record of ex- 
cellent work in the field of public 
health. K.MJ. 


RADIO— HOW, WHEN AND 
WHY TO USE IT, by Beatrice 
K. Tolleris. National Publicity 
Council, 130 E. 22nd Street, New 
York 10, N.Y. Price $1.00 per 
copy. Progressively reduced rates 
for orders of 10 or more copies. 


This is the only manual on non- 
commercial broadcasting which 
analyzes the factors that determine 
when a community agency should 
take to the air to gain understand- 
ing and win support. R.H. 








HOW TO ORGANIZE AND OPERATE A COMMUNITY CHEST 
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